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NEW YORE, SEPTEMBER 12, 1855. 



Ths Editors of Tub Crayon would not hare it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers In all case3. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of Interest, although Tns Cratok 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, In all cases, be signed In black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, In Roman capitals. 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Ret. Ltrctus Crahdall Is authorized to travel and 
obtain subscriptions for The Crayon. 
• We shall omit our usual leader until the warm weather 
ahaUhave passed, and enabled us to return to th^regukbr 
exercise of our powers of thought, and shall at the 
same time endeavor to give our readers more light read- 
ing^fittiDg for the weather. In the fearful heat to which 
we are subjected in the city, it is often impassible to 
perform any severe mental labor, and we presume 
equally difficult for our readers to labor through it. 



§ [utrliinp. 



RACHEL. 

Rachel has commenced her engagement 
brilliantly, and so far as she is concerned, with 
such a success as she alone could achieve. But 
we doubt much if she will succeed pecuniarily. 
If she played in English drama, all the world 
would hear her as a matter of curiosity, but the 
world goes to the theatre not for study, but for 
excitement, and there is little of that in a per- 
formance which we have to follow libretto in 
hand with our attention half given to the ac- 
tor and half to the studying out what he or she 
is going to say. Grand passion is a sublimity, 
but passes, for us, too readily to the ridiculous 
when we comprehend nothing of what is said. 
Nobody would think of laughing at Rachel as 
they would at almost any inferior actor under 
the same circumstances, because there is a per- 
fect dignity and subtle truth in every movement 
and intonation which makes one feel that she 
is intensely in earnest — no rant which could be 
so ludicrous on our own stage, if we were not 
conscious that it is all on the stage. You rea- 
lize nothing histrionic with her, — she walks on 
the stage as if she had only happened there, 
and was doing what she would have done if 
there had been no play written or theatre built. 
She does not recognize your presence, she 
sweeps in so, that you feel as if you were peep- 
ing through some cranny in her boudoir, and 
seeing her when she dreamed she was alone. 

She appears exceedingly beautiful on the 
stage — not with the rouged and pencilled beauty 
we have seen on out own stage, but with a sub- 
limity of beauty which enters even into her 
step, her bearing, which lights up her face, and 
burns out from her very soul. And this beauty 
carries you with her from her entrance. You 
would scarcely think she did anything wrong, 
if she should chance to. 

Her personal impression has, doubtless, much 
to do with her success, but it is sustained through- 
out by pure intellectual power, and the most 
perfect knowledge of human nature. 



Yet we can hardly think that she will succeed 
pecuniarily — at the present rates of admission 
we should say certainly not. She has not the 
popular prestige of Jenny Lind, and for the 
people, refined Art is impalpable. The masses 
here have not the cultivated and delicate per- 
ception of Art that the Parisians and Viennese 
have ; and the number of those who can appre- 
ciate her intellectually or follow her in French 
is comparatively few ; and of those again not 
many can afford large indulgence in such 
costly amusement. If- the managers of the 
Rachel troupe estimated her probable success 
by that of* the Lind, they weffe certainly mis- 
taken, for the religious enthusiasm for her was 
one of the chief elements of her success. This 
we need not say Rachel will not enlist in her 
behalf. 

We desire for her every success which a rea- 
sonable mind could expect, but should be sorry 
to depend in any way on the obtaining of it. 

J-RENCH CRITICISM OF FOREIGN ART. 

A writer, in one of the French journals thus 
discourses on the criticisms in the Paris papers : 

" The more I read the criticisms contained in 
our journals upon the works of Art in the Uni- 
versal Exhibition, the more do I find them va- 
pid and lifeless, with very few exceptions. One 
pronounces judgment in one way, and another 
in another way, and both contradict each other. 
It would seem as if there was no guiding prin- 
ciple, and thaj; criticism is a profession suited 
to the first one that may choose to adopt it. 
Each critic wanders at will in a labyrinth of 
strange theories, and all contradictory. Often- 
times his criticism is no more than a partial un- 
reasonable disparagement of a work, based upon 
no acquaintance with the thoughts of others, 
or of the subject criticised. 

"In the times of Diderot, criticisinwasastudy, 
now it is scarcely more than a flight of the fancy. 
We have in Prance, it must be admitted, a sad 
custom, that of judging the works of other 
people and schools by the productions of our 
own. Instead of studying, weighing, compar- 
ing, we begin by denouncing; then we state 
substantially that, whatever is produced of a 
character we are unaccustomed to, is good for 
nothing. There is no reason or reflection in 
this ; it is the folly of egotism, if it be not 
positive stupidity. 

" These ideas occurred to me in connexion with 
various articles upon art criticism which have 
appeared in our reviews, and in our most re- 
spectable journals. In the ' Revue Contempo- 
raine,' M. Alphonse de Calonne disputes any 
sign of originality in the modern Belgian 
school. M. Pierre Petroz follows in the same 
strain in 'La Presse.' Monsieur Alfred Bus- 
quet dispatches, in 'La Patrie, 1 the German 
schools of Berlin and Dusseldorf, every land- 
scape of which he pronounces a heresy ; finally, 
M. Gustave Planche rips up alive the entire 
English school, in the ' Revue des Deux 
Mondes.' Whatever comes from M. Gustave 
Planche does not astonish me; he is the rhin- 
oceros of Paris critics. For twenty years that 
he has been striking his horn about, he has 



succeeded in damaging every reputation he has 
encountered, even the best established, and not 
one has escaped him. 

"Now, Iaskmyself, what are these gentlemen 
writing for ? Is it for themselves ? Is it for 
artists, or is it for the public ? If for themselves, 
I have nothing more to say ; and if it be for 
artists, they are losing time, and their criticism 
is powerless, for it? is made upon completed 
works, whose imperfections it is impossible to 
repair. If it is for the public that these gentle- 
men write, they should constitute themselves 
instructors of the public, and teach it something 
about 'principles.' " 

In connection with the above we translate a 
few paragraphs of Art-criticism by another 
hand, in which will be found both good prin- 
ciples and good feeling. One of the best quali- 
fications for a critic is that keen perception 
which enables him. to see the artist's thoughts, 
and try his work by its own standard. French 
critics^are not generally of thi3 class, which 
makes the opinions of those who belong to it 
the more instructive and gratifying. Our critic 
says "English artists are emphatically observ- 
ers of Nature ; they study it affectionately and 
conscientiously, both in in its forms and in its 
expression. No artist, no matter what nation 
he belongs to, has adhered more rigidly to truth 
in the painting of genre subjects, or to the 
poetry of reality in the painting of landscape. 
Their personages in scenes of common life are 
endowed with a force of "action and expression 
that renders them absolutely life-like : they 
think aloud, they speak, they move, and you, 
yourself, while regarding the scene, seem to be 
a part of that which the artist has placed be- 
fore you with his brushes and colors. The mimic 
art is so essential in English art, that the artist 
does not succeed equally well in portraying in- 
animate faces wherein a positive expression is 
not apparent. The English artist is the pain- 
ter of expression : when that is lacking — wher- 
ever the interior man does not actively show 
himself upon the surface — the English artist is 
inferior to himself : he knows not how to con- 
vey the repose of that life whose waves for him 
must be troubled either by a tempestuous gale, 
or at least by a breeze that is sure, to ruffle its 
surface. 

"The best paintings sent by Great Britain 
to the Exposition of 1855, are, without excep- 
tion, subjects drawn from real life, or those 
which, using the costumes of another age, place 
before you passions and people, the models of 
which might be considered studies from Nature. 
Generally, however, the English artist does not 
easily transport himself to past ages, and not- 
withstanding the well-established reputation of 
Mr. Maclise — a reputation warmly enough wel- 
comed by many fancy-loving Frenchmen, — we 
cannot join in the praises of his representation 
of a ' Baronial Hall and Christmas F6te of 
the Olden Time.' The numerous figures that 
twinkle upon this canvas resemble actors in 
those historic processions so dear to the Flem- 
t : no one knows his part — no one wears his 
costume easily, or is able to enter into the spirit 
of his occupation. This 'Christmas FSte' de- 
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lights nobody — produces no high degree of en- 
joyment, no exhilaration in those who are ga- 
thered to celebrate it. Mr. Maclise is an artist 
very much hampered by fashion, and, doubtless, 
under its influence, he has given to the guests 
of this sixteenth-century baron, men or women, 
a fashionable air, the spirit and type of which 
may be found in the illustrations in the nume- 
rous 'keepsakes' which the English are so 
fond of. 

" We come now to the English school, to an 
artist whose genius is purely English, and who, 
willing to show himself in every phase, and be 
judged under every aspect, is represented in the 
Exposition by nine pictures ; before those pic- 
tures a crowd has gathered from the very first 
day of its opening. Mr. Mulready is not spe- 
cially a colorist, nor specially a draughtsman : 
he is wedded to no established notions or pre- 
conceived systems of coloring, apart from his 
own study of Nature : he could not tell you, if 
you asked him, whether he is a colorist or a 
draughtsman — he would simply say, ' I give 
you Nature as she appears to me.' Perhaps 
some one might say, ' We would not advise 
anybody to take lessons from Mr. Mulready, for 
he is an artist without method ; he seeks to 
render what he sees, or to recall what he has 
seen, but he does not understand painting — his 
pictures leave you in doubt as to the class to 
which they belong — are they true painting in 
oil or are they water-colors ?' We confess for 
our part that these distinctions seem wonderful- 
ly childish : the dexterity of the hand has no 
right to absorb our attention ; we do not exact 
that it should reveal its processes ; we have no 
business with the workman in the artist— it is 
for us to consider alone the artist. Has he 
clearly expressed his thought, does he convey 
Nature well and truthfully to our own percep- 
tions of it? We make room for appraisers 
sworn to seek for every detail of execution, to 
catalogue it and describe it — but the public as 
judge or as simple admirer, has but one ques- 
tion for the artist before whose work it stands 
' What did you aim at in painting this ?' On 
his replying, the public as judge or connoisseur, 
proclaims its verdict in this wise, ' You have 
succeeded, or you have not succeeded.' Or 
"more simply, 'These trees, these figures, this 
sky, these animals, are truly trees, figures, sky 
and animals ; the feeling with which you have 
animated all these is well expressed.' And if 
it is bad, 'I do not comprehend it.' Mr. Mul- 
ready is neither a colorist* nor a draughtsman 

he cannot be claimed by either school : but Mr. 
Mulready is an artist of incontestible talent, 
and one of those to whom we may say, ' You 
have succeeded.' " 



testimony in regard to the Titian so called. 
We shall let the matter rest here, simply say- 
ing that Page's opinion is worth more to the 
world than anybody's else, our own of course 
not excepted. The public has both sides of the 
question, as far as we can give it them. Page's 
letter is very strong against us, but does not en- 
tirely convince us — if it does our readers we are 
content that it should — the merits of the pic- 
ture cannot be changed thereby. Our readers 
will not fail to notice the point treating of the 
size of great pictures— it has some value apart 
from the consideration of the Titian. 



THE DANAE. 

Our readers will find a letter from William 
Page in our correspondence, which gives his 



♦The French critics divide their artists into two 
classes, deseiiuzteura and colonists, as they devote them- 
selves especially to drawing or color; so that this only 
implies that Mulready is not to be claimed, by either 

school. 



August 29, 1855. 

Messes. Editors : — I have read with much 
pleasure the interesting letter from Mr. Durand 
from North Conway, and it has led me to offer a 
suggestion which I have frequently thought of 
making to you, viz. : — of inviting contributions 
from artists while on their sketching tours or 
from their studios, if desired (1). I think The 
Crayon eminently calculated for a medium 
through which artists can communicate their 
thoughts and hopes, and I believe that many 
would oftentimes esteem an expression of them 
an interesting feature in the paper. What, for 
instance, could be more delightful than to 
read the weekly record of the labors of the dis- 
ciples of Art, faithfully and lovingly pursuing 
their avocations among the mountain fastnesses, 
or in the quiet and sequestered nooks that lie 
along the valley streams, or how better could a 
love of Art and Nature be stimulated, than in 
the perusal of these episodes of artist life, 
drawn with earnest hands from the fresh beauty 
of the outlying landscape ? 

I confess I care much more to hear what our 
own painters are about, than to have whole 
pages filled with notices of foreign artists. 
Such articles as " Home Scenery" andDurand's 
letter in your last, are really refreshing. There 
is no part of The Crayon which I so eagerly 
devour as that very narrow corner devoted to 
"Domestic Art Gossip," in which you tell us 
that " Kensett is painting a picture for some 
appreciative patron of Art;" that "Durand is at 
work upon one of his quiet landscapes," or that 
" Church has just completed one of his splendid 
atmospheric effects;" but, to these brief notices, 
it seems to me, you might add, with equal plea- 
sure to your readers, a word in passing as to 
what the humble, unknown artists are about 
(2). What I would propose (3) then, is, that 
you set apart a certain portion of The Crayon 
for artist correspondence, which shall relate 
chiefly to the doings of artists more particu- 
larly while abroad sketching, and invite contri- 
butions from all. I am confident that in this 
way many pleasant and readable letters would 
find their way to your columns, adding to the 
attractiveness of your already excellent journal, 
and, at the same time, investing our own home 
Art with renewed interest. 

Yours, with regard, 



(1.) We have in general and particular invited 
such contributions. It is well-known that one 
of the "principal objects in establishing The 
Crayon, was to afford to artists a means of 
giving expression to such thoughts as they 
could not put on canvas or in marble. Some 
have availed themselves of the privilege— others 
have promised to do so, and occasionally we 
add some new name to the list of our artist 
contributors. All genuinely artistic ideas will 
find space in The Crayon, whatever may be 
the literary merits in their form of expression. 



But, artists are mainly men of feeling, and 
rarely think for literary purposes. 

(2.) Humble, unknown artists, having no in- 
terests in the eyes of the public, have no value 
a-i correspondents beyond those who are not ar- 
tists. A man is known by his works; and 
when an artist has painted a great picture or . 
.made a great statue, we naturally want to 
know what he has to say about the Art he prac- 
tices so well. If, however, a man has done no- 
thing of note, what he may say has no weight 
with the public, and, therefore, no value beyond 
that of the ideas they may contain ; and our 
columns are always open to any genuine ideas 
on Art, from whatever source. " Unknown ar- 
tists" have no more importance than unknown 
men in any profession. 

(3.) We have set apart no portion of our 
space particularly for artists, because it is all at 
their service. 

If they will fill The Crayon to the profit of 
the public, we shall be glad to have them do so, 
and we presume the public would not reject it 
at all. 

Md'lle Teresa Parodi gave her third 
grand concert, atNiblo's Saloon, last Wednesday 
evening. She was assisted by Messrs. Strakosch, 
Aptommas, Seide, and the brothers Mullenhau- 
ser,) on their favorite instruments the piano, harp r 
flute, and violin respectively), and Sig. Bemardi, 
a baritone singer of merit. The selection of 
music gave great pleasure to a very numerous 
audience, if one could judge by the applause 
and the desire to have each piece repeated. It 
proved to us a ctelightful entertainment, and 
one we hope to enjoy again.. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

Habits and- Men, iy Dr. Doran. The best- 
recommendation on our part for this work, is a 
reference to the columns of The Crayon, where- 
in will be found many extracts from its pages. 
We have given but a portion of the wit and 
humor which abounds in it : the balance is 
equally entertaining and instructive, Being 
complete in book form, better justice to the au- 
thor can be done by taking his articles consecu- 
tively ; for the reader can more fully appreciate 
his learning and extensive reading, and enjoy 
his peculiar vein of pleasantry. It is published 
in good style by J. S. Bedfield, and will be soon 
followed by other works from the same pen. 

We have received the first number of a new 
magazine called Tlte Inventor, published month- 
ly at one dollar per annum, by Messrs. Quimby, 
Haskell & Co. Its typographical appearance 
is inviting, and the various accounts of inven- 
tions, mechanical suggestions and experiences, 
must make it valuable to the great class who 
are interested in such matters. The Repuih 
can. Quarteily Review, " independent in every- 
thing and open to free discussion," makes its 
bow upon the literary stage, and offers itself as 
a candidate for popular favor. The feature he- 
longing to it that we quote above should secure 
for it a large circle of readers, as there cannot be 
too many vehicles of its promised character. 
Published by James M. Law. 
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We have to acknowledge receipt of Maud 
and OakfieU, from Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston, of which we shall have more to say 
hereafter. 

FOREIGN ART GOSSIP. 

A representation on the neglect of Art and 
Science in England has been sent home from 
the English jurors in Paris, which we sincerely 
trust will have its weight with Lord Palmerston. 
Government, it is very safe to say, has not been 
always alive' to the importance of encouraging 
and sustaining those studies which utilize ma- 
terial wealth and place new powers in the 
hands of genius. This fact is written only too 
plainly on the walls of the Paris Exhibition. 
Our Art-manufactures, though improving, are 
still inferior to thoso of many continental lands. 
Our glass— our porcelain — our bronze-work — 
our articles of fancy generally, are not com- 
parable with those of Prague, Venice, Munich, 
and Paris. Even in departments which we 
once monopolized — 3uc'h as scientific instru- 
ments — we are now distanced by foreign com- 
petitors. Few persons, except the jurors them- 
selves, are aware how far and wide this infe- 
riority extends: and we are not surprised to 
find that these gentlemen, with the facts before 
their eyes, and anxious for the future, should 
have met in a body to discuss the matter ; and, 
having discussed it, should have sent home a 
serious remonstrance to the Government. If 
the State will not look to the Art-education of 
the people, England must be content to see 
those occupations which connect themselves 
with the Beautiful pass away into other lands. 
— Athenmum. 

In reference to the question of putting titles 
to pictures, a correspondent in Paris informs us 
that the whole of the paintings and statues ex- 
hibited in the British department of the Paris 
Exhibition are labelled with the name of the 
artist and the subject of the work, both in 
French and English. It is the first occasion on 
which this useful plan has been adopted, and 
at present is peculiar to the British department 
in the French Exhibition. — Athenaum. 

The University of Konigsberg intends to erect 
a monument to the philosopher Kant, once the 
great ornament of that learned institution. It 
is to be a statue in bronze, and will be placed 
on the daily promenade of the great man, which, 
after him, has been called "der Philosophen- 
steig" (the Philosopher's Path). Prof. Rauch, 
of Berlin, has almost finished the model. The 
statue is to be eight feet high, and will repre- 
sent the philosopher in the costume of his time. 
— Athenaum. 

Intelligence has just reached London of 
the almost total loss of the fine collection of an- 
tiquities which the agents of the French Go- 
vernment have been employed for some years 
past in bringing together, from the various ruins 
of Assyria and Babylonia, for deposit in the 
Museum of the Louvre. This collection con- 
sisted, firstly, of all the antiquities found at 
Khorsabad during the last four years — namely, 
one colossal pair of bulls, several statues of the 
Assyrian gods, a series of bas-reliefs, a very 
large collection of inscribed bricks, cylinders, 
and tablets, a set of iron implements, ivory and 
gold ornaments, and numerous small objects of 
Art ; secondly, of a very extensive series of bas- 
reliefs from Koyunjik and Nimrud, about 150 
in number, Col. Rawlinson, as we before an- 
nounced, having placed at the disposal of M. 
Place, the French Consul at Mosul, not only the 
old duplicate slabs remaining from Mr. Layard's 
excavations, but the very superior marbles also 
belonging to the new hunting palace at Nineveh, 
which were not required for the British Museum, 
and M. Place having removed all these marbles 
bodily ; and thirdly, of the entire proceeds of 
M. Fresnel's Babylonian Commission, which 



were packed in forty or fifty cases, and were be- 
lieved to be of great value. This collection was 
judged to be of so much national importance 
that the French Government recently despatched 
a vessel, the Manuel, to Bussorah, for the express 
purpose of bringing the marbles and cases to 
Europe, and M. Place was instructed to take 
measures for ensuring the arrival of all the anti- 
quities at the port of shipment during the month 
of June. M. Place accordingly proceeded in May 
for Mosul to Baghdad, with his treasures in 
charge ; and having at that place loaded the col- 
lection on board a large boat and four rafts, sent 
the flotilla under the care of a French gentle- 
man, M. Clement, one of his employes, down 
the river to meet the vessel which had already 
arrived at Bussorah. The boat, being over- 
loaded and unmanageable, ran on shore against 
a high bank a short distance above Eorna (the 
point of confluence of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes), and foundered in five-fathom water. The 
Arabs of the neighborhood, seeing the wreck, 
immediately came down to share in the spoil, 
and after plundering the sinking boat, attacked 
the rafts in company, lipping up the inflated 
skins in the hope of finding treasure — thus 
causing the heavy marbles and cases to sink 
to the bottom of the river. One bale, indeed, 
and six- small cases were the only articles 
out of the whole of this magnificent collec- 
tion which reached Bussorah in safety; and 
the letters which have just been received in 
town from Baghdad, dated at the end of June, 
state that no hopes whatever are entertained 
of recovering any portion of the sunken pro- 
perty. To add to the French misfortunes on 
this occasion, it further appears that the cap- 
tain of the Manuel, being unprovided with 
shears and tackles of sufficient power, has de- 
clared his inability to hoist on board his vessel 
the single colossal bull which survived. the acci- 
dent ; and accordingly proposes to return to Eu- 
rope with no other cargo than the English rriar- 
bles which were long ago deposited in safety at 
Bussorah, and which it was arranged by Col. 
Rawlinson, as we announced in a former num- 
ber, should be brought to Europe free of expense 
in this vessel, in return for his having placed at 
the disposal of M. Place the fine marbles re- 
maining at Koyunjik, and now unfortunately 
lost for ever. Amid the pain with which all 
lovers of science must hear of this accident, it 
is some consolation to know that M. Place has 
secured photographs of the Khorsbad marbles, 
while those at Koyunjik have been sketched by 
the British Museum artist, Mr. Boutcher ; and 
that Col. Rawlinson has brought home with 
him ancient copies of the lost Inscriptions. — 
Athenaum.. 

♦ 

In reviewing the general characteristics of bis 
genius, his power of observation may not un- 
worthily fall under his remark. This faculty, 
which is more or less requisite to all practice of 
Art, was to him, as a painter of rustic charac- 
ter and native scenery, one of the most practi- 
cally important among the qualifications neces- 
sary to success. What he naturally possessed 
of this capacity he improved by constant and 
daily discipline ; and thus regulated, it was sel- 
dom that the smallest object worthy of remark 
escaped its vigilance. It descended to the mi- 
nutest particulars as readily as it paused over 
the most striking generalities : it noted the 
patches in the cottage-boys' ragged waistcoat, 
and the disposition of the nets that hung on the 
walls of the fisherman's huts, as carefully and 
spontaneously as the hues on the distant wood- 
land, and the sweep of the curving beach ; all 
the stores of material for illustration which it 
thus collected, it treasured up clearly, correctly, 
practically. It was one main cause of his suc- 
cess in the Art, for it gave to his pictures One 
of the most striking and admired peculiarities — 
their inflexible adherence to Nature and truth. 
There were, however, two guiding faculties 



which accompanied his observation, and with- 
out which the materials which it had acquired 
for his Art, must have presented themselves but 
confusedly and ungracefully, whenever they 
were called forth. These faculties were taste 
and judgment; they directed his observation, 
and selected harmoniously from all that it pre- 
served. His taste, while it was perfectly catho- 
lic in its appreciation of the works of others — 
finding beauties in all schools of painting, and 
nursing prejudice in none — was nevertheless ex- 
clusive as regarded his choice of subject for 
himself. It led him intuitively to the contem- 
plation of all in Nature that was pure, tranquil, 
tender, harmonious ; and to the rejection of all 
that was coarse, violent, revolting, fearful. 
Throughout every variety of his efforts in Art, 
this predisposition of his mind is apparent. No 
hurricanes, thunder-storms, or shipwrecks, are 
to be found in the whole range of bis sea-pieces 
— they uniformly express those infinitely more 
difficult subjects of effect, presented by the 
glow of a fine summer evening ; by the gradual 
departure of the tempest of night, before the 
calm of morning ; by the waves dancing beneath 
the spring breezes; by the shadows of soft 
autumn clouds, gliding over the mirror of the 
sandy beach. The same peculiarity of feeling 
is observable in his rustic scenes ; no represen- 
tations of the. fierce miseries, or the coarse con- . 
tentions which, form the darker tragedy of hum- 
ble life, occur among them. When his pencil 
was not occupied with little light-hearted cotta- 
gers, swinging on an old gate — as in " Happy 
as a King " — or shyly hospitable to the way- 
farer at the house door — as in " Rustic Hospi- 
tality" — it reverted only to scenes of quiet 
pathos ; to children taking leave of their favor- 
ite, in " The Sale of the Pet-lamb ;" or tear- 
fully making its grave, as in " The Burial-place 
of a Favorite Bird;" to "The Mariner's 
Widow," sorrowfully indicating to her kind- 
hearted companion the spot where her husband 
was drowned ; to the fisherman's wife, -anxious- 
ly watching with her children for her husband's 
safe return, on "The Morning after a Storm." 
Thus again, in his Italian scenes, it was not to 
the'" midnight assassination, or the death-bed 
confession, but to the gay Lazzaroni, lounging 
happily in the street ; to the good monk recon- 
ciling the profligate husband to the deserving 
wife, that he gave the preference on his canvas, 
in such pictures as " Lazzaroni," 'and " The 
Peace-maker." In his Scripture subjects, also, 
it was to the wisdom of the youthful Saviour 
among the doctors ; to the Virgin's meditation 
of piety and love over her sleeping Son, that he 
directed his Art ; and not to the Agony in the 
Garden, or the pangs of the Cross of Calvary. 
In him, taste was essentially a happy and a 
kindly gift; for it made him especially the 
painter for the young, the innocent, and the_ 
gentle. Throughout the whole series of his 
works, they could look on none thac would 
cause them a thrill of horror, or a thought of 
shame. 

Thus directing him in choice of subject, his 
taste united itself to his judgment in presiding 
over his treatment of that which.he selected to 
paint. Guided by both faculties, he was ena- 
bled to preserve a just and distinctive character 
of the productions of his Art. They instructed 
him, in landscape, to avoid the coarseness of 
mere view-painting, but to preserve, while he 
strove to elevate Nature, by distinguishing those 
harmonies in a scene which were to be retained, 
from those discords which were to be re- 
jected — to acquire an original and striking man- 
ner of representing natural objects, from close 
study of the objects themselves, and not from 
the eccentricities of his own imagination, or 
from accidental experiments on the practical ca- 
pabilities of Art — in short, to endeavor to make 
his pictures a representation of all that was most 
beautiful in Nature, expressed through the medium 
of all that was most real inform. — Lifeof Collins. 



